














N THE Grotto of the Nativity, at Bethlehem, three WACS give thanks for peace. 


In the center of the marble floor before them is a vermilion star; this, according 


to ancient tradition, marks the exact spot where Christ was born. A few steps from 
the star is the Manger, where the Blessed Virgin Mary laid her newborn Son on the 
straw. 

Maryknoll missioners, dedicated to the purpose of spreading the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace, are now preparing to redouble their efforts, after the difficul- 
ties accompanying the nine years of war. It is their earnest desire that the whole 


world shall soon pay homage at the Crib of the Infant Saviour. 
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Our Lady of Maryknoll shelters the carolers in her Oriental shrine as they 
awaken Maryknollers with tidings of peace before the Pontifical Midnight Mass 
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Bethlehem 


by MARK A. TENNIEN 


K CHRISTMAS TIME our thoughts hover 
around the little village of Bethlehem. 
Slumbering Bethlehem was pointed out to 
me last January, from a plane that was 
flying from the Persian Gulf to Cairo, in a 
moonlight that dimmed the stars. 

Shepherds and kings guided by a star 
had searched out the stable “palace’’ of 
their Saviour, long ago. Faith is the star 
that has been drawing and guiding people 
to Bethlehem ever since. I wished to go to 
Bethlehem; and when the plane stopped at 
Cairo, land of the Holy Family’s exile, I 
arranged to visit the Holy Land. 

Late in the afternoon on the first of 
February, I took the bus from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem. For twenty minutes the bus 
wound over the same route that Mary and 
Joseph took that eventful day. Bare stony 
hills and olive groves flanked the road. 

Now and then we met a long-gowned, 
cowl-headed Arab herding his sheep or 
goats. Loaded camels waddled . wearily 
along the roadside. Here and there we saw 
a man plodding homewards, leading an ass 
with his wife or children seated on its back. 


Blend of New and Old - 


Except for the bus, the ageless picture 
was the same as two thousand years 
before. Turned out of Jerusalem that first 
Christmas Eve, Saint Joseph led an ass, 
with the expectant mother riding, over 
this same winding road. Probably it was 
at the same time of day. 

When we arrived in Bethlehem, the sun 
was setting. I wandered through the nar- 
row, stone-paved streets that once heard 
the footfalls of Saint Joseph and the 
clinking hoofs of the ass as the travelers 





from Nazareth sought shelter and found 
no room. A missioner knows this stinging 
disappointment, for he has often walked 
through pagan cities seeking to give the 
light where the people turned him away. 

Outside the walls of Bethlehem, Bedou- 
ins still dig their homes and stables in the 
soft, chalky hillside rock. I walked to see 
one of those caves, so as to picture the 
stable of Our Lord’s birth. Then I went 
to the cave where Christ was born. 


Mass at Crib 


A uuce church is built over the site. 
Within the church are stairs leading down 
from opposite directions, like the arms of 
a cross, to the cave below. The cave was 
dark except for flickering candlelight, 
when I arrived. 

For a long time, I could voice no pray- 
ers; with the awe of the shepherds and the 
adoration of the kings, I simply knelt and 
let the scene flood my soul. Mary and 
Joseph seem close enough to touch your 
hand, and a joy of another world stretches 
across to you, at Bethlehem. 

Later I held a candle and read Saint 
Luke’s account of the first Christmas. 
When one lingers so close to the eternal, 
time seems to have stopped ticking away . 
its moments. My long vigil of prayer was 
interrupted when one of the guardian 
priests whispered that he would have to 
close the church. 

On a small altar over the Manger-Crib, 
I offered Mass next morning. Music was 
in my heart, for the Gloria, song of the 
announcing angels, was ringing there; 
adoration was in my soul, joined with the 
shepherds and kings, whom I pictured 








Saint Stephen’s Gate, in Jerusalem 


there; devotion was in my hands, which 
lifted the Child from the altar bed over 
the Manger: 

With caressing fingers, I lifted the 
Infant above the Manger, to whisper in 
His ear, and I thought, “During Mass, 
every day is Christmas at Bethlehem!” 

The church overhead stands as a monu- 
ment marked with the noblest and. the 
bitterest passions of men. It has been 
destroyed by hate and rebuilt by love, 
several times down through the centuries. 
When Moslem Turks controlled the coun- 
try, the church was a barrack and a stable 
and a market place, at different times. 
Bethlehem, the cradle of our Faith, has 
been rocked and shaken by storms, just as 
the Faith -itself has been, wherever it 
spread. 

After Mass I went to see the fields a few 
miles away, where the shepherd watchers 
saw the'star. An old Arab sat on the hill- 
side, smoking a pipe and watching his 
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Father Tennien viewing Church of the Agony (center) and Garden of Olives 


sheep nibble the high grass. Sun and wind 


had leathered the bearded face that looked ° 


out at me through the cloth that swathed 
his head and neck. I should have liked to 
talk with him about this holy terrain, ‘but 
I did not know his language. We ex- 
changed smiles, and I walked on. 

Along the path came a woman with a 
basket of oranges on her head. She sold me 
a handful for the coin I held out. 

Wild flowers in the grass, brought to 
bloom by Palestine’s early spring, flut- 
tered with the wind. I plucked a few to 
take back to the Manger. Perhaps the 
shepherds took some, too, in their visits to 


the cave. The flowers were placed there 
with a prayer: a prayer for the pagans in 
mission lands, who have not seen the star 
of faith; a prayer for the unhappy people 
who look away and down from its light in 
the:skies, and walk their darksome ways; 
a prayer for those at home who aid the 
missioners far away. 

I wonder if we who know and love the 
Christ Child, should not all bring prayers 
like flowers to the Crib this Christmas — 
prayers for the muddled, groping world 
that tries to stumble on towards light 
but walks without the light of the Star 
of Bethlehem. 


China Missioners’ Needs 
— our missions in China has come an urgent request for Breviaries, 
Missals, oil stocks for Extreme Unction, and pyxes for the Holy 
Eucharist. Our missioners cannot obtain these essentials in China. 
We shall be grateful for these articles, new or used, or for offerings 
to pay for them. We can purchase odd sets of the Breviary for $16; 
shopworn Missals for $6.50; new pyxes for $15; oil stocks for $10. 
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Christmas in Summer 
by CHARLES F. McCARTHY 


HE Latin-American Christmastide is a 

season of religious devotion. For nine 
days in preparation, families gather in 
turn each evening in the homes of nine 
‘friends, to make the Christmas novena of 
prayers and hymns. First, prayers are said 
before the Crib; then the group represent- 
ing Mary and Joseph proceed through the 
house. 

Saint Joseph knocks at each door, sing- 
ing a request for a room to shelter Mary. 
From behind each door, which does not 
open, some one sings back the answer, tell- 
ing Joseph to move on because there is no 
room. These prayers and hymns last an 
hour. 

Since the seasons in South America are 
the reverse of ours, December comes in the 
summertime in Maryknoll missions of 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru. Neither 
the air nor the ground would indicate the 
Christmas season, to a visitor from North 
America. 

Santa Claus rides a donkey in many 
places, but he gets there just the same. In 
fact, his donkey takes Santa Claus to the 
homes of children just as surely and as 
quickly as his reindeer rush him about in 
the United States. 

Without snow on the ground, Santa 
Claus cannot use a sleigh, and he usually 
enters homes through the unlocked doors 
rather than by coming down the chimneys. 
Instead of hanging up stockings near the 
fireplace, children in Latin America leave 
notes for Santa in-their shoes, alongside 
their beds. They place an ear of corn for 
the donkey to eat, on top of the note; and 
a bowi of water near by, so that Santa’s 
donkey can take a drink. 





Some families have Christmas trees, but 
in every home there is a Crib. The gifts 
are placed in front of the Crib, rather than 
under the Christmas tree. * 

At eleven o’clock om Christmas Eve, 
every one who is able arises to go to 
Midnight Mass. The Christmas hymns 
and the beautiful Spanish carols are sung 


-during Mass. In some places it is the cus- 


tom to sing these going to and from the 
church, to the accompaniment of the 
native instruments — the panderetas, the 
castanuelas, and the sonajas. 














Thus do South Americans prepare their 
hearts for the coming of the Christ Child. 
Each Christmas is a big day at the Mary- 
knoll missions. Many Indians who have 
been prepared by the Fathers, receive their 
First Holy Communion at the Midnight 
Mass. 

After the Midnight Mass, it is the cus- 
tom for the priest to take the statue of the 
Christ Child from the Crib and to pass 
along the sanctuary rail, presenting the 
Infant to each person for a reverent kiss. 

In many Latin-American homes, the dis- 
tribution of Christmas presents follows 
the Midnight Mass. Some families then 
have a special Christmas breakfast. In the 
missions where the people live far from the 
church, it is the custom to gather in a 
building near the church after Midnight 





Mass, for refreshments of cake and coffee. 

“Ivon,” wrote Father Valladon (of 
Oakland, California) from Bolivia, last” 
Christmas aftérnoon, “is my particular . 
pride. Despite our plans, the chapel was 
not completed for Christmas. We had only 
three mended statues for the mud-house 
Crib, but it gave the idea of Bethlehem. 

“Christmas Eve was a busy day. Among 
other activities, we cleaned and decorated 
the church, and had five baptisms, evening 
devotions, a sermon in preparation for 
Christmas Day, and confessions. The 
church is about fifty feet long and nineteen 
feet wide, and seats one hundred persons 
comfortably. At Midnight Mass, the build- 
ing was full, as it was again later at the six 
and seven o’clock Masses. This Christmas 
in the jungle was my happiest to date.” 


F pseccosmngpenaan COMPANY once asked Bishop James A. Walsh for a five- 
;a& minute answer to the question, ‘“‘What is the greatest achievement of the 


work you are doing?” . 
His answer was as follows: 


“The right answer is, ‘God knows.’ But I am inclined to think that a satisfactory 
reply would be: ‘The lessening of prejudice and the better common understanding 
of different races, secured by the revelation of The Sacred Heart; that is to say, the 


charity of Christ.’ 


“‘Cor ad cor loquitur — Heart to heart speaketh. There is a heart in every child 


of man, and, until that heart stops beating, humble prayer and patience can bring 
God’s saving grace to its possessor. The task of the Christian is to teach the heart 
of the unbeliever, wherever ‘e is. It takes time to get to the heart of an alien people; 
and selfish interests, individual as well as national, will continue to retard the 
effort. But Christ’s command to teach and baptize the nations, to preach the gospel 
to every creature, is clear, and we, His followers, shall be charged with negligence if 
we fail to heed it. 

“T am well aware that we have a growing number of pagans in this country; 
and that, if they can be won back from the worship of material things to serve the 
Living. God, a mighty task will have been accomplished. The Christian has a duty 
towards these people, but not to the exclusion of those who have never had the 
advantages of contact with the Spirit of Christ. ; 

“For the Awakened Orient, this is the hour when ageless culture is disin- 
tegrating, and nations, suffering the pangs of rebirth, need all that we can give to 
counteract the deadening poison of Sovietism and the flippant sophistication of 
the Western world.” ; 
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PARISH PRIEST of Lontue. was very 
ill, early in the year, and when he was 

taken to the hospital, I was sent to his 

parish to replace him for a few months. 

I found a very good church in Lontue, 
but the parochial residence was nothing to 
boast of. The pastor was said to be another 
Saint Francis — and he had had holes cut 
in all the doors, so that the chickens, cats, 
and dogs could pass through freely when- 
ever they wished. The house had no 
dining room, and hardly any equipment 
for ‘preparing meals; consequently, my 
meals had to be cooked at a neighboring 
house, and carried over. The pastor had 
lived on beans and potatoes, and rarely 
touched any other food. 

The floor boards of .he rooms were so 
weak that one never.knew when he was 
going to fall through. The roof had a 
great many leaks, and when rain fell, the 
result was an inundation. At night, rats 


Fr. James F. MecNiff, of Peabody, Mass. 





















Chilean Cure of Ars 


by JAMES F. McNIFF 





played in the rafters, and they made such 
noise that I found it hard to believe that 
they were rats. There seemed to be a 
couple of young colts up there! 

I tried to ascertain the schedule of the 
pastor, and follow it as closely as possible. 
The mornings were spent in the office, 
attending to the people who came for one 
thing or another, and studying some 
theology and Spanish. On four afternoons 
a week, I went to the public schools to 
teach religion. At other times, I visited 
the sick, and also some people who lived 
near the parish church. 


Wine-growing Center 


Tue TOWN, Lontue, is part of the most 
famous wine-growing center in Chile. The 
vineyards are divided among four great 
estates. They provide the only means of 
earning a living in the region. The laborers 
live in rent-free shacks, but their wages 
are very low. Most of the little houses are 
dark and damp, and there are many 
cases of tuberculosis among the workers’ 
families. , 

To my mind, a big task for the Church 
right now is to emphasize the truth that 
all men are brothers, under one Father in 
heaven, and that Our Lord gave us the 
command to love one another. A practical 
demonstration of Christian love would be 
to alleviate the living conditions of the 
workers. If we don’t help in that respect, 
false leaders may step in and mislead the 
people. 

The pastor here tried to be “all things 
to all men,”’ but he succeeded better with 
the poor than with the rich. The poor 
people love him with a love that is genuine 



































and deep. In my first few hours here, I 
was asked over and over again for news 
of the sick priest, and each inquirer recited 
his praises at length. 

The people told me that, although the 
pastor’s house was so poor and uncomfort- 
able, he had sufficient personal income to 
have it fixed up nicely. But he preferred 
to give his money to the poor, and he used 
almost none of it on himself. For a bed, he 
threw a mattress over a couple of boards. 
His clothes were old and worn. His scant 
meals were prepared by the old sacristan, 
who was his only household helper. 


Many Vocations 


Te Town of Lontue has seven youths 
in the seminary at Talca. Seven may 
not seem a great number — but compared 
with the representation from other larger 
centers, it is astounding. Indeed, the fact 
is the marvel of Chile. And it results from 
the influence of the saintly pastor — a 
priest who seems the personification of 
holy joy, and who always speaks of God, 
even in his little diversions. 


Long without a priest, this Chilean chapel has been assigned to Maryknoll 


Nearly every -Sunday I said three 
Masses, two of them outside the local 
church; so that, in the course of a month, I 
covered all the distant stations. 


Busy Days 


Tue SuNDAY trips required several hours 
and were made in an old-fashioned, two- 
wheeled carriage. Usually, I was back at 
the parish residence for the afternoon, 
and ready for a full program of baptisms, 
Cathdlic Action meetings, and weddings. 
To get in Divine Office and other devotions 
was something of a problem, but I did 
manage to stretch even the busiest days. 
Finally the date was set for the return 
of the pastor. For a week in advance of the 
day, the parish was a beehive of activity. 
Everything was made spick-and-span. The 
streets were decorated, and the band put 
in much time practicing. The police, and 
some people whom I had never seen at 
church, came to the house and offered to 
do anything in their power to make the 
home-coming of the beloved pastor aus- 
picious. 
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On the day itself, I said two. Masses in 
the parish church. Much of the morning 
was spent hearing confessions, as people 
wished to receive Holy Communion in 
thanksgiving for the recovery and return 
of their pastor. The residents of the distant 
stations had been invited to come in to 
Lontue for the day, and come they did — 
most of them on foot! I never saw greater 
joy than that which shone in their faces. 


Band Serenades 


By tue time the train arrived, the sta- 
tion was jammed. Fathers Garvey and 
Sampson had come over: from Molina for 
the occasion. The three of us tried to push 
our way through the dense crowd, but 
couldn’t get near the pastor’s coach. Final- 
ly, out on the street, we met and greeted 
him. 

We found this notable to be a big man, 
a native of Spain. He had an emaciated 
face, but such a radiant smile and such 
twinkling eyes, that it made our hearts 
glad just to see him. He walked with dif- 
ficulty, but saluted this one and that one 
in passing. Meanwhile, the band was 


rendering its best efforts, as we all pro- . 


ceeded to the church for Benediction. 

In every city and town in Chile there is 
a plaza, or park, for the use of the people. 
The Lontue church faces the plaza, and 
the people gathered there for the formal 
welcome. The clergy ascended the steps 
of the church, and I gave the welcome 
to the beloved pastor in the name of the 
parish. I said something about a “good 
shepherd,” but made my talk short. 

Then the pastor got to his feet and, 
leaning on his cane, spoke. What a trans- 
formation came over that crowd! After 
having endured the “gringo” with pained 
looks on their faces, they saw before them 
the man whom they almost worshiped! 
I’d like to be able to report that talk, 





Chilean Indian maid, strong and loyal 


because it was one of the best things ever 
heard anywhere. 

Latins don’t have that reserve that 
seems to be innate in us Americans. The 
speaker very forthrightly told his people 
how much he had missed them, and how he 
had offered his “‘slight”’ sufferings for them. 
He said that, in the nights when he 
couldn’t sleep, he would go around in 
imagination to each house, and salute each 
and every person by name, and ask how 
this one was, and that one. 

Then he spoke about the Heart of Jesus, 
which is a human heart, and which can 
love much more warmly than any other 
human heart can. He told his héarers that 
Jesus, too, wished to visit each and every 
house in Lontue. 

At the end of an hour, there wasn’t a 
dry feminine eye in the crowd, and many . 
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masculine ones were in a similar condition. 
Even those men who are considered the 
toughest — the police — were evidently 
touched. Finally, one of the young girls 
tried to deliver a poem, but halfway 
through it, she broke down and cried. The 
pastor comforted her by telling the crowd 
that one tear can be better than many 
words. Altogether, it was certainly a damp 
interlude. ’ 

The climax of the welcome was to be 
Benediction. We entered the church in a 
solemn procession, with the police as a 
guard of honor. I had ebtained permission 
from the Bishop to have a solemn “Te 
Deum’ on the occasion, and it was our 


good fortune to have the director of 
the Cathedral Choir of Santiago come 
over from Molina to supply the music. 

After Benediction, there were games for 
the youngsters, and then a tea party for 
everybody, provided by the parish. 

I stayed on at Lontue for a week, to 
help the pastor get settled. The Bishop 
has told me to go out there on Sundays, 
for about a month, and continue to take 
care of the distant chapels. The good 
pastor won’t be able to manage long trips. 
in cold weather, for some time to come. 
It is my privilege to learn how to be a 
good priest by association with the pastor 
of Lontue. 


From Bishop Lane, in Manchuria 


After three years of silence, comes this letter as we go to press. 


ATHERS JACQUES and McGurkin and I 

returned to Fushun on September 9. 
We made the trip from Mukden in a U.S. 
Army truck, escorted by a captain of the 
Navy and nine other officers. It was a ow 
of great joy and triumph. 

Hundreds of Christians were waiting ie 
us along the road, and we found the 
churchyard filled” with flowers, flags; and 
triumphal arches bearing the inscriptions, 
“Welcome,” “‘Peace,”’ “Ecce Sacerdos Mag- 
nus.” We had a brief ceremony inthe 
church, followed by Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The Chinese Sisters and teachers had 
organized a little reception with songs, 
speeches and a Chinese band. Our Ameri- 
can military visitors found it all very 
interesting. It was a.wonderful experience 
to return among the people after such a 
long absence and to find so many old 
friends. On the next day, we were feted at 
a reception given by the mandarin and 
officials of Fushun. 


We have had no word yet from our 
Sisters in Dairen. One of us will try to get 
there as soon as possible. Their welfare 
and that of our native Sisters in Fushun 
are important factors in our decisions. 

Almost 2,000 American soldiers had 
been prisoners in the camp at Mukden. 
They have all been evacuated now. Colonel 
Donovan and his group of twenty men who 
flew from Chungking to handle the evacua- 
tion are still m Mukden, winding up the 
affairs of the camp. They will be leaving in 
a few days. 

The colonel handled this problem in a 
masterly way and has been particularly 
kind to us. I am sending this note out by 
the colonel’s airplane. 

Kindest regards to all at Maryknoll, and 
to all our relatives. Please assure those who. 
inquire that the three of us are in excellent 
health. Our house is in perfect condition, 
and we are enjoying all the happiness 
and consolations of peace and liberty in 
our missionary work. 
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Trek over | 
Mounfains 


by CYRIL V. HIRST 


ATHER EDMONDS, Father Fedders, and 
I were operating the Maryknoll Semi- 
nary at Paksha. We were short of teachers, 
carrying heavy schedules, but carrying on. 

During sixty days, we moved with 
our boys and baggage from Paksha to 
Kweiyang, a distance of three hundred 
miles. In the last-named city, the teaching 
is again going on, now that we are not. 

Japanese forces were seldom more than 
fifteen miles behind us. Bombs fell around 
us much of the way; and the pillars of 
smoke by day, and fire by night, were too 
many and too confusing for guidance. 
Planes, hostile and friendly, droned con- 
stantly above our heads. Rumors were our | 
daily fare: they had captured this Mary- 
knoller, or killed. that one; they were 
advancing; they were being driven back 

It was all uncertain; but there was 
nothing indefinite about the leaflets which 
came raining down from the enemy’s 
planes. Those bore the message: “The 
Chinese need not fear. Of prime impor- 
tance is the annihilation of the Americans 
and the English!” 

We had watched the invaders’ approach, 
but had continued with the teaching. 
Orders arrived for us to move. After much 
haggling, we hired a.small boat for the 
journey down the river. It would carry 
our baggage, three seminarians, Father 
Fedders, and me. Father Edmonds was to 
remain an extra day, on urgent local 


Students in North China adorn shrine 
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business. The others would walk, and join 
us downstream, because there was not 
room in the boat for a large party. 

We set off at nine o’clock at night. After 
a few miles, the Chinese captain refused 
to carry us farther; he feared the con- 
sequences if he should be caught trans- 
porting foreigners. While we were trying 
to reach an agreement, a relative of the 
captain, bolder-and more enterprising, 
came past and agreed to transport us the 
next day. Our possessions were transferred 
to his craft. 





Drive behind this pitcher’s wild ball! 
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In the process, a kerosene can fell 
overboard. The Chinese were sure it would 
float — but it sank. The crew got a 
bamboo pole and poked for the can. They 
discovered that the water was ten feet 
deep, that the bottom under it was mud, 
and that there were no rocks; but they did 
not recover the can. A council was held; 
suggestions were made, and rejected. 


Success at First Try 


Ir BEGAN to seem that the talk might 
continue indefinitely — while the war 
came nearer. To eliminate delay, I decided 
to go after the treasure. Clothed only in 
underwear, I dove — and had the luck to 
find the can and bring it up on the first 
try. The Shen Fu got a lot of “face,” as a 
result! 

We then proceeded to Taiwan, and 
Father Edmonds caught up with us there. 
He reported that the Government had 
commandeered all boats immediately after 
we left Paksha. If we had remained even a 
few hours longer, we could not have gotten 
our luggage away, and might have been 
taken prisoners. 

We settled down at Taiwan and planned 
to hold classes. But almost at once, danger 
signals appeared, ‘and: presently we were 
ordered to move again. It was decided 
that time to go to Topong, one of our 
parishes hidden in a mountain fastness. 

The behavior of the seminarians and 
teachers and others of the group was fine. 
The helpfulness and loyalty of the boys 
were beyond praise; no work was too heavy 
or too menial for them to do. Mr. Ngaan, 
the mathematics teacher, is slightly built, 
but nevertheless he tried to carry a 
seventy-pound pack six miles. He would 
not give up the load until his strength was 
quite spent — and therein he was typical 
of all in our party. 

Experience on the road ‘elped us dis- 
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tinguish what’ had seemed ‘“‘necessary”’ 
articles of clothing and equipment, from 
those we really could not do without. The 
farther we went, the less we found we 
needed. Roads were crowded with refugees. 
Sometimes a Japanese plane would strafe 
them, and everyone would take to the 
ditches. But we made progress. 

When we reached Topong, we found an 
unpleasant surprise. Our mission com- 
pound had been taken over by bank and 
telephone employees, on orders of the local 
mandarin. If we had insisted, they would 
no doubt have gotten out, although there 
were seventy of them and only thirty of us. 
But we wished to be as co-operative as 
possible, so we agreed to share the com- 
pound with them. 


Rugged Terrain 


ALL oF our party were tired. We needed 
rest and funds. But we decided to resume 
classwork as soon as possible. Father 
Dempsey (who had joined us along the 
way) was appointed to go to Liuchow and 
try to secure the essential money. 

Part of my duty was to make a trip to 
say Mass in a village a few miles away, 
over the mountains. On my return, I found 
bad news: the Japanese had advanced 
again, and were near. So again, we had 
to leave. 

This time, we traveled through what are 
called the Mountains of the Aborigines, 
since the descendants of the first men of 
China live in them. The mountains are 
vast and rugged; the paths are narrow and 
dangerous. Porters in that region are 
beings the comic-strip artists could use as 
models for Superman. They carry tre- 
mendous loads uphill, for four or five hours 
at a stretch, and then rest for only a few 
moments. They eat little, and yet are 
always jolly. 

Not more than ten white men have ever 
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crossed that mountain range, and only two 
of those ten were non-Maryknollers. In 
ten hours of hiking, we advanced fourteen 
miles — from which you may judge the 
difficulties of the territory. 

Presently we came out of the mountains, 
and boarded a flat-bottomed boat. It took 
us down a broad, shallow river to Liuchow. 
In a near-by town, Komshingkong, two 
Maryknoll missioners were operating a 
small dispensary, which ministered to a 
thousand people a day: rich and poor, sick 
and well, clean and dirty, beggars, blind, 
every class and kind. Some needed advice, 
some needed medicine, some needed money 
— and some asked for Baptism. 

In this town, we met one of our Chinese 
priests, Father Kuo from Hengyang. Es- 
corting six native Sisters, he had walked 
for three months ahead of the advancing 
Japanese Army! Our little ‘trek over the 
mountains was child’s play in comparison. 

For a time, I acted as traffic officer at 
the dispensary, trying to keep order in the 
crowds. It was soon evident that we could 
not have the seminary there. An American 
medical officer who came in to inspect 
advised us to get out; he said the health 
conditions were very bad. 


Work Must Continue 


Truck convoys ran through that area 
frequently, so we were able to get passage 
in a short time. At last we reached 
Kweiyang, and here we are! 

For how long? Who‘knows? At any rate, 
we are holding classes, because native 
seminarians are the hope of the Church in 
China. It is the Bishop’s wish, we know, 
that nothing shall interfere with the train- 
ing of the seminarians. Come war and 
disaster, that essential work must go on. 
And we believe that, with the help of the 
Lord, who brought us safely through so 
many perils, it will go on. 



































A General Writes 


&& 

Cai is in her ninth year of war. Since 
July 7, 1937, she has resolutely opposed the 
armed might of Japan. Cut off from the world 
during much of that time, without modern in- 
dustry, and with the bulk of her richest ter- 
ritory in enemy hands, she has never faltered. 

“There will be many stories told, in 
years to come, of heroism and privation, faith 
and despair, suffering and death during those 
years. Father Tennien records one facet of the 
scene —- that of the missionaries. . . . 

“For three of China’s most critical 
war years, 1942-1945, Father Tennien labored 
tirelessly to facilitate the work of missionaries, 
cut off from their home countries — many of 
them behind Japanese lines. His consecrated 
work required him to travel widely wherever 
there was hardship or suffering — to the remote 
province of Sinkiang, to India to arrange for the 
care of evacuees, to the scenes of floods and 
locust pests. . . . 

“United States Forces in China have been assisted in many ways by mis- 
sionaries of all faiths and denominations. Sick or wounded men in remote and 
inaccessible areas have received their unselfish ministrations. The weary, the heart- 
sick, and the discouraged have often been comforted by their cheerfulness and their 
steadfast devotion. 

“The Armed Forces in their turn have extended assistance to missionaries 
in many ways, within the desperate limitations of facilities and supplies. Evacua- 
tion, travel, and medical facilities have been shared whenever possible. Father 
Tennien gives some interesting sidelights on this friendly co-operation.” 


AtThd es 


Chungking, China A. nae er 
14 July, 1945 Lieutenant General, U. S. Army 
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Chinese Converts I Have Known 


by JOSEPH W. REGAN 


UR FORCED ABSENCE from our own 
missions, as a result of the advance of 
the enemy in Kweilin and the evacuation 
of our people, brought us into contact with 
bishops, priests, and lay Catholics in many 
different sections of China. We have had 
the opportunity to see other missions; to 
talk over with the missioners their meth- 
ods; to develop new ideas, which we shall 
be able to put into practice when peace 
brings the chance for our people to return 
honie and for us to return with them. 
We have met native Christians from 
every province in China. Some were “old” 


Catholics, and some were recent converts. . 


We heard many interesting stories of how 
the gift of faith came to the latter. I think 
one of the most interesting stories was 
that told by Francis Liang, secretary of 
the governor of Yunnan. 


Mr. Liang hasa very fine family — wife, 
daughter, and four sons. They are among 
the most fervent Catholics I have ever 
seen anywhere. All the family went to 
Mass every morning, and usually assisted 
at two or three Masses on Sundays. The 
boys served Mass and could be counted on 
for special services, such as Benediction or 
Stations of the Cross. All the children 
came to our house each morning to receive 
catechetical instructions from Brother 
Francis. 

The Liang house was an ideal Catholic 
home. It-had an altar, on which flowers 
were always kept. The walls of the rooms 
were hung with many large holy pictures. 

The Liangs are a very charitable family. 
They often gave gifts to the mission house, 
and the children took care of the flowers 
for the altar. When our refugee Sisters 


Two generations of this Chinese family have given vocations to the Church 
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Chinese church built in European style, with ‘‘pews’’ in Chinese fashion 


reached Kunming, there was no good place 
for them to live, so Mr. Liang offered part 
of his house. His wife gave the Sisters 
several beds and a supply of pots and pans 
and other essentials for housekeeping. We 
priests were invited to many a good meal 
at the Liang house. 

One thing I particularly noticed about 
Mr. and Mrs. Liang was their great zeal 
‘or making converts. They were continu- 
ally bringing prospects for us to instruct: 
sometimes non-Christian friends whom 
they had induced to study the doctrine; 
sometimes Catholics who did not know too 
much about their religion and needed to 
study a little more doctrine. 

In addition, they were careful to see that 
their godchildren and dependents were 
properly instructed and frequented the 
sacraments. I often thought that, if there 
were a few Liangs in each mission, 
Catholic Action would be pretty well taken 
care of in China. 

Mr. Liang is a convert, so one day I 
asked him how he first became interested 
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in the Catholic Church. He replied that 
his interest was aroused when he was at 
school in Shanghai. The school was a 
Catholic one, although most of the stu- 
dents were non-Christians. 

One of his closest friends wished to 
become a Catholic, and he persuaded 
young Liang to attend instructions with 
him. Mr. Liang said that he went to the 
instructions to please his friend, for he 
himself had no desire to become a Catholic. 
He did not pay much attention to the 
priest’s explanations, nor did he study the 
doctrine much. After a few months, his 
friend was ready for baptism, and he 
wished Mr. Liang to be baptized with him. 

Young Liang knew enough doctrine, so 
he asked for baptism; but inwardly he did 
not care much, and he proved to be a luke- 
warm Catholic during the first few years 
after baptism. Then something happened 
that eventually give him an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view. He received a 
scholarship for Oxford University. 

On his arrival in England, young Liang 
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Three generations baptized together 


went to live with Anglican friends. They 
were very kind to him but sometimes 
made fun of his religion. The Catholic 
youth soon felt sorry that he had not paid 
more attention when he was being in- 
structed for Baptism, because most of 
the time his Faith was being ridiculed, 
and he was not qualified to answer the 
arguments. For a young Chinese who did 
not wish to keep on losing face, there was 
only one thing to do: that was to get some 
Catholic books and really study. 


hardship and sacrifice. 





Young Liang found that study intensely 

interesting, and before long he could 
answer all the criticisms of his Anglican 
friends. He was fortunate enough to secure 
an excellent book on the Real Presence, 
which was written by Cardinal Newman, 
and he persuaded his friends to read it. 
They did — and the whole family was con- 
verted to Catholicism! 

Mr. Liang, rejoicing in his first success 
as a missioner, went from triumph to 
triumph. He wrote to his own family and 
to his friends in China, and by his plead- 
ing and arguments won many of them to 
the true Church. His whole family became 
Catholics — and through them he met the 
young lady who was to become his wife. 
He converted her, and now the zealous 
couple spend much of their time winning 
other converts. 

Today Mr. Liang has a high position in 
the Chinese Government. He speaks excel- 
ent English, and both Cantonese ‘and 
Mandarin, so he is often used as an inter- 
preter between the Chinese officials and 
the officers of the American forces in China. 

His days may be filled with business for 
generals, but he finds time to begin every 
day at the altar rail in Saint Teresa’s 
Church. There, with his family around 
him, he thanks God for the graces he has 
received, and asks new graces, that his 
dear ones may remain good Catholics and 
that more of his friends may be led from 
the darkness of paganism into the light of 
the true Faith. 


HE SENTENCE, “Charity begins at home,” is decidedly worn out. 

A truer one is: “Selfishness remains at home.” Charity has no 
limits. It brought God from heaven tq earth. It sends His missionaries, 
fired with his spirit, to every quarter of the globe and into every kind of 


— Report of Indian and Negro Missions 
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Im Defense of Face 
by BISHOP FRANCIS X. FORD 


T IS a curious quirk in human nature 

that we must be partisan to view racial 
‘characteristics impartially. If that is put- 
ting it too strongly, at least we must love, 
before we can truly value, an alien culture. 
Ignorance of contributing causes is not the 
explanation of racial antipathies, but itself 
arises from indifference to the race con- 
cerned. Where indifference beclouds the 
intelligence, all alien cultures are judged 
outlandish and even inexplicable. 

Travel easily tests this weakness. A 
hurried trip through foreign lands, with 
confusing glimpses of national customs, 
unless corrected by a willingness to under- 
stand, begets a spiritual pride that distorts 
the vision further. But granted a willing- 
ness to understand, which might be called 
national humility and really is the virtue 
of charity, even first impressions of an 
alien race may be very true ones. 

Chesterton exemplified this in his first 
impressions of America. He came prepared 
in soul to understand baffling characteris- 
tics, and he found our good points of 
absorbing interest, Ireland, which he stud- 
ied close at hand, he appreciated as few of 
his compatriots did. More impressive still 
is the fact that, in everything he wrote 
about China, which he never visited, he 
valued her customs and culture with an 
understanding and sympathy often lack- 
ing in foreigners of long residence in the 
Orient. 

With foreigners, mere length of resi- 
dence is no antidote. When, from the out- 
set, judgments are jaundiced by antipathy 





Chinese courtesy demands removal of 
glasses when a young man greets elder 














or indifference, continued residence simply 
entrenches the prejudices. No more general 
condemnations of the devious guile of the 
Oriental may be heard, than from the lips 
of liverish foreign traders in the East, 
whose generalities have gradually seeped 
into the Western concept of. the Oriental, 
until it has become almost axiomatic that 
the Asiatic is odd, exotic, impenetrably 
different from the rest of men. 


Understanding Sought 


One example of this disdain relates to 
the matter of “‘saving face.” Foreigners, 
with a bewildered chuckle, state as Gospel 
truth that the Chinese will do anything 
to “save face.”” And they instance com- 
promises with truth on the part of servants 
caught tn delicto; of pleas of ill health 
on the part of hastily retiring officials 
who cannot stand investigation; and many 
formulas of etiquette to spare the feel- 
ings of discomfited wrongdoers. Then the 
snickering conclusion is thoughtlessly 
drawn that the Oriental is mysterious, and 
that the white man can thank God he is 
not like the rest of men. 

It is so easy to forget the thousand- 
and-one instances of similar “‘face saving” 
among -Occidentals, which we take for 
granted. But in the case of Westerners, we 
ascribe the action not to nationality but 
to the individual, or we benignly see the 
underlying charity that wishes to cover 
a multitude of sins. When there is a 
reshuffle of a cabinet to palliate defeat, 
or an outcry against some poor scapegoat 
to distract attention from corruption, or 
when subtle pressure back-pages a threat- 
ened exposure, no one thinks to damn a 
whole civilization or ascribe the fault to 
racial characteristics. When an official is 
“kicked upstairs’’ to cover ineptness, or a 
corporation increases its vice-presidents, 
the action is apparently self-evident, and 


none marvel at the elaborate mechanism 
to ‘‘save face.’”” When the bubble bursts at 
the beginning of a depression, and many 
men seek the “easy way”’ of suicide to 
avoid facing a grand jury, it is not looked 
upon as Occidental guile. When a corps of 
lawyers plead temporary insanity, and a 
thug has an airtight alibi, or divorces are 
granted for mental cruelty — when incon- 
sistency and sentimental whims blur the 
policy of our education as well as our 
courts and politics — we rarely think of 
that conduct as evidencing a national trait ; 
much less do we despair of understanding it 
as other than culpable individual weakness. 

The situation is similar with the more 
homely practices of simpler folk. Chinese 
are noted for softening refusals in order 
to save face, yet gentle folk the world over 
charitably do the same, and no one is 
deceived or vexed by it. The stereotyped 
formulas of office procedure that excuse a 
man “‘in conference”’ or as busy; the social 
convention that permits us to be “‘not at 
home”’ or to have “‘a prior engagement”’; 
the dunning bills that insinuate the debts 
were overlooked by mere mischance; or 
the distracting menu titles that disguise 
warmed-over hash — all testify to man’s 
desire to live at peace with his neighbor. 


National Customs 


In FINE, the Chinese are as human as any 
other people, or even more so, but not to 
a startling degree. Special traits and 
national customs are often commented on 
by new arrivals to the Orient, and rightly 
so, for it is important for strangers in 
any country to learn immediately the con- 
ventions that govern smooth living. It 
would be a touch of pharisaism, however, 
to conclude therefrom that the Oriental 
is mysterious, or that “‘the heathen Chi- 
nese is peculiar”; no race is composed of 
Nathaniels. 
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The Greatest Opportunity 
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| gaan that you are six years old; 
that you live in a good section of a 
Chinese city, with kindly and wealthy 
parents. Then imagine that men with guns 
and planes and tanks come to wreck the 
city. There are great, terrible crashes — 
you are stunned by a blast, overlooked in 
the slaughter, somehow survive. 

At night, crying, frightened, hungry, 
you creep out of the ruins. Playmates are 
lying dead in the streets. All around are 
fires. Other children join you. An older 
boy takes charge, finds food, guides you 
away from the flames. You all drift 
together out of the city. Begging, sleeping 
in ditches, living like animals, you children 
make your way across country. 

At last you come to a town where tall, 
white-faced men in black robes give you 
food. Those kind men shelter you. You 
stay with them. You are safe now. 

The men talk of God. They mention 
America. You do not understand, but you 
kpow they are good people, and you feel 
sure that their America and their God 
must be good, too. 

Never in all history has such an oppor- 
tunity been offered to the Church as we 
now face in China. To win an adult con- 
vert in normal times may be a labor of 
years. But in these days, the Chinese or- 
phans flock to us for care and shelter. If 
we can feed them, care for them, keep 
them alive, bring them somehow through 
this time of trial, they may be Christians 

they, and their children, and other 
descendants, forever! 

We say to you in all earnestness that 
any amount given now ts worth ten times 
its value at any other time. 












CATHOLIG FO. 


Christmas, 1945 


CHRISTMAS DAWNS. Bethlehem smiles. 
Mary’s Child is with us, and peace is in 
His hands. The torment is over. There, is 
balm in blessed peace. May it assuage the 
wounds and flood the hearts-of the weary 
and chastened millions of all the world! 

It is a peace twice earned. It is a peace 
that was granted and merited, only to be 
neglected and misprized — a. peace to be 
thrown away in irresponsible pride and to 
be bought back once more by the agony of 
all mankind. Christ, the Head of the family, 
bequeathed it to all His brothers as a free 
and glorious gift, “the fruit of His own 
Sacrifice.:They did not fasten on it. They 
failed to find it. They sought it through 
two thousand years of fatal wanderings 
and sorrowful mistakes. They marched 


back to it at long last, through the final ~ 


crowning tragedy of global war. 

This peace so dearly bought, so wistfully 
awaited, so ardently hailed, so tenuously 
held, is His familiar Christmas gift to the 
world. It is never belated, never withheld, 
but repeatedly bestowed, insistently of- 
fered — and now it is imploringly pressed 
upon all men of good will once again. It 
should not be thrown away lightly; it must 
not be lost. So many sweet young lives 


went into its making; so many tears, so 


many despairing hearts, so many woes 
and miseries of suffering, crucified men. 
Humanity paid for its peace with a shat- 
tering, superfluous price — while Christ 


TY Or AMERICA 


stood waiting to give it to His pitiful 
people again and ever again. 

Take it from the Child of Bethlehem. 
Take it in His justice, and keep it in His 
charity. His peace is our peace. God’s Son 
earned it for-you, and your own sons 
bought it over again. Take it as your 
Christmas gift this Christmas Day. Keep 
it for the’ sake of all it cost in the life 
blood of men. 
Christmas Light ; 

CHRISTMAS comes with deeper meaning 
than ever, this year, to a wiser world— 
but just what part of it is wiser? The man 
in the street — surely. Chastened and 
sobered by the tragedy of the ages now 
drawing to its somber close, the common 
people have learned again the elementary 
lesson their forefathers knew: that human 
frailty — not to speak of inhuman per- 
versity — cannot build a peaceful civiliza- 
tion without the aid of God. But have 
their leaders learned anything — and do 
their leaders ever learn? Seeing through a 
glass in a dark manner, we know in part 
and we prophesy in part, and even the 
wisest and best of us cannot fully chart 
the crucial destinies of our fellow men. 
Only God, who made them, can do that, 
and only those who lean on God’s guidance 
can hope to assist intelligently in the 


process. We think those who fail to avail 


themselves of the counsels of the Vicar 
of Christ in these vital matters are missing 
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the one sure light that could supplement 
their necessarily feulty vision. We think 
not only that good can come from Naza- 
reth, but also that very little good — @ 
the solution of such a problem — can 
come from anywhere else. The people of 
the world want the peace of Christ that 
guarantees them the liberty of 
Christ. And there is some hope 
that they may get it, if their 
leaders will be governed by the 
spirit of Christ. 


Christmas Cheer 


ONE SLIGHT by-product of 
global war is the mutual- 
admiration society that has 
grown up amid missioners and 
soldiers. The soldier thinks the 
missioner is a marvel for going 
to the Orient for life, and the 
missioner thinks the soldier is 
a hero for going there at all. Both may be 
right — and it is even possible that God 
may record both performances in still 
more commendatory terms. But to us, the 
soldier is the man of sacrifice while the 
missioner is essentially a man of privilege. 
Our exile is among a people we know and 
love, for a work we are skilled at, and 
in a cause that transcends all others. We 
have the professional attitude towards 
ourselves, perhaps, and when our confreres 
die in harness, never see home again, are 
snatched away by bandit bullets, we 
merely envy them a little, say some pray- 
ers, conclude they fulfilled their vocation. 
We bargained for our own little sacrifices, 
and it is the unexpected privations of 
others that surprise us. Such was the 
occasion when we entered an Army Hostel 





in China, accompanied by two members of 
our civilian Army — a peacetime Brooklyn 
lawyer and an erstwhile Hollywood actor — 
em Christmas cheer and homeside.festivi- 
ties bent.We saw a few pitiful sprigs of im- 
itation holly and the following sign: “The 
Officers’ Club will serve coffee 9:30 A.M. to 
10:30 A.M. and 8:00 P.M. to 
11:00 P.M. Aitempis will be 
made to have pastry items such 
as doughnuts or rolls to go with 
the coffee.’’ That really touched 
us. 


Christmas Love 


A CHILD is born to us anda . } 
Son is given to us — the Babe 
of Bethlehem is drawn down 
from heaven by constraining 
love. He came to help His 
brothers, and His way of help- 
ing was to dwell among them 
and share their burdens; there was no sor- 
row or grief of theirs He did not know. It is 
a long time since His coming disclosed “the 
exceeding charity wherewith He loved us” 
(Eph. IT:4). Yet His brothers have not 


Tealized their own good fortune: Christmas 


succeeds Christmas, and two thirds of the 
earth’s population have not even heard of 
it. In this social age of the world, when all 
the emphasis is on the welfare of men, shall 
these good tidings of great joy be yet with- 
held from all the people? Shall they be in- 
vited to every human scheme of betterment 
and‘never asked to go over to Bethlehem 
and see this word that is come to pass? Not 
if the missioners of this period can avail to 
prevent it. Their lives are pledged to see 
that Christ’s plan for mankind shall not be 
the last to cone to the knowledge of men. 





: TO THe Bis - 
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Hay the peace of Christmastide bless pou; map the 
_.. -thavitp of Christ fill pou; and map pou receive, as a 
pledge of the Christ Child’s love, a longing to spread 

the glad tidings of %is birth to the ends of the earth! | 
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“ ND it came to pass that in those days there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus, that the whole world should be enrolled. This 
enrolling was first made by Cyrinus, the governor of Syria. And all went 
to be enrolled, every one into his own city. And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth into Judea, to the.city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem: because he was of the house and family of David, to 
be enrolled with Mary his espoused wife, who was with child. 


‘And it came to pass, that when they were there, her days were accom- 
-plished, that she should be delivered. And she brought forth her first-born 
son, and wrapped him up in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; 
because there was no room for them in the inn. 


‘“‘And there were in the same country shepherds watching, and keeping 
the night watches over their flock. And behold an angel of the Lord stood 
by them, and the brightness of God shone round about them, and they 
feared with a great fear. 


“And the angel said to them: Fear not; for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the people. For this day is born to 
you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. And this shall 
be a sign unto you. You shall find the infant wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and laid in a manger. And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly army, praising God, and saying: Glory to God in the 
highest; and on earth peace to men of good will.” Sadie BE~ gabe 
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Fr. Leo J. Melancon 


Fr. John J. Lawler 


On the Mission Front 


Primitive Conditions: — I clanked up Puno’s cobbled 
street in my dusty cassock and high boots, just in from 
the outpost of Crucero. Our house in Puno seems a 
palace, after my little corner in the “hotel” in Crucero. 
That pueblo is fourteen thousand feet high, bleak, cold, 
backward, and poor. Its inhabitants have little desire 
to change its abject state. It is the place for a missioner! 
The rectory will soon be made habitable; but for that, 
I must be my own carpenter and foreman, experienced 
workmen being few. A long time must elapse before 
it will be possible to keep the Blessed Sacrament in 
the church. 
— Father Leo J. Melancon, of Fali River, 
Massachusetts, now in Crucero, Peru 


It Pays to Heed Advice: — When | first came down 
here, I was advised never to touch trees while passing 
through the jungle. I did not bother to ask why but now 
I know! Don Mario and I went on a little hunting expedi- 
tion in the jungles the other day. While breaking through 
the dense growth, my foot caught in something, and I 
started to fall. Without thinking, I reached out to the 
nearest tree to steady myself. I broke the fall all right, 
but let out a yell. 

I felt as if I’d suddenly. walked into a downpour of 
drops of fire. It seemed as if a shower of sparks had 
covered my hand, neck, and back. Within a few seconds, 
I had my shirt off and began to beat out the “‘fire.”’ I 
discovered that, in catching hold of the tree, I had shaken 
a whole colony of vicious red ants onto me. 

These ants are called palos santos. The term “palo 
santo”’ means “‘holy tree trunk.’’ The name was given by 
early missioners, who, whenever they preached a sermon 
on the pains of hell, invited their hearers to shake a 
jungle tree and learn for themselves in a small way what 
suffering in the internal regions is really like! This 
probably explains why the people were so good in the 
early days. 


Massachusetts, now in Cochabamba, Bolivia 
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— Father John J. Lawler, of New Bedford, 
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Sermen in Mud Brick: — The other day a catechist 
came in from a distant village to ask us to bless a chapel 
— the erection of which he had just completed. He had 
taken the whole project on himself and had built ‘the 
chapel to surprise us. When one Chinese sees another of 
his race lay out seven hundred dollars for a building of 
which he will not be the owner, he must certainly have to 
think of the tremendous question, WHY? Day and night 
those mud-brick walls will utter praise to God, and the 
observing non-Christians will some day begin to inves- 
tigate. This chapel is the finest sermon ever given by our 
catechist, God bless him! : 
— Father Aloysius J. Rechsteiner, of Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, now in South China 


Chinese Refugees: — The spirit of the Chinese refugees. 


is amazing. The lot of these people is particularly hard. 
They are not very warmly welcomed by either the Gov? 
ernment or the people to whom they have fled for 
comparative safety. This is understandable, since. the 
cities of Free China have been hard pressed to feed even 
their own populations. Many of the refugees are Chris- 
tians, some of whom had ancestors martyred in the 
Boxer uprising. All of them are pathetically appreciative 
of kindness and charity. Many refugees have asked to 
study Catholic doctrine. They make excellent Christians. 


_ Within the last year, we have baptized over two hundred 


of these homeless war victims. 


— Father Constantine F. Wolotkiewicz, of Glass- 
port, Pennsylvania, now in South China 


The Blind Organist: — Blind from birth, Don Jose had 
learned to play the organ as a youngster. He served us 
faithfully when he could. But recently his health failed, 
and he had been sinking steadily during his illness of two 
months. He had been receiving the sacraments at home 
frequently and was well prepared. An hour after my 
last visit he died. The funeral was held next day, and the 
body was brought into the church for the prayers for the 
dead. Funerals follow within twenty-four hours .after 
death, and it is forbidden to bring the body into church 
for Mass. However, it is the custom to stop in the church 

for a moment, on the way to the cemetery. 
— Father William J. Homrocky, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, now in Huehuetenango, Guatemala 
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Father Dietz gave food daily to the needy, in front of Maryknoll-in-Rome 


Chaplains in Rome 
This letter was addressed to Most Reverend Francis J. Speliman, D.D. 


YOUR EXCELLENCY: 

“The name of Maryknoll will alway$ be especially dear to the priests who 
went into Rome as chaplains with and in the wake of General Clark’s Army of 
Liberation. Across the years Maryknoll missionaries have learned the burdens of a 
priestly life flung into the vacuum of spiritual isolation. It is a part of their life to 
know that, without normal companionship with other priests, we are all deprived 
of that stimulation, encouragement, and support to energy and zeal which even 
the first disciples enjoyed. For we do read even of them that Our Lord sent them 
‘two by two.’ And so Maryknoll knew even better than the chaplains themselves 
what they needed most when they came to Rome. They gave it. In the hearts of 
grateful priests, it is not so much for what Maryknoll did; it is for the way it 
was done — so simply, so humbly, so generously, so perfectly in tune with the 
spirit of Maryknoll’s saintly founders. 

“Immediately after the liberation of the city, at the request of the eccle- 
siastical representatives and in co-operation with the NCWC, Maryknoil opened 
the house on Via Sardegna and offered it to visiting priests as their home in 
Rome. A year later it is still ‘open house’ for any and every priest who rings the 
bell. No one has ever left feeling he was a visitor in the Maryknoli House. All 
have been made to feel the house belonged to them. 

“‘Maryknoll had been closed for a long time. It had to be made ready. 
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Father Dietz and Father Collins, the only two Maryknollers in Rome, set about 
putting things in order. They devoted all their energy and ingenuity to the work. 
From the beginning, food was very scarce. Repairs had to be made. Domestic 
help had to be found. Beds and bedding must be secured. Either there was no 
light at all, or it was apt to fail at any minute. Phone service was nonexistent. 
They had no transportation. Even with the co-operation and encouragement of 
those who had asked Maryknoll to undertake this work, there were countless 
details needing personal attention in the most trying circumstances. These sons 
of Maryknoll took care of everything. And they found time even in those early 
days — and ever since — to welcome each visitor personally and to provide him 
with a genuine, priestly welcome and hospitality. 

“In the years to come, many a chaplain will remember of his wartime visit 
to Rome some little thing such as this: — He had heard of Maryknoll. He finally 
finds it. Full of hope but feeling like a stranger, he parks his jeep in the courtyard. 
Half wondering if there will be rooms, he meets his host shyly. Then he is not 
only welcomed; he hears a smiling, understanding Maryknoller assuring, ‘And, 
Father, we have room for your driver to stay, too!’ 

“They may sound like little things — a bed, a table with the companion- 
ship and conversation of other priests, a chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved, after supper saying the Rosary there with ‘your own,’ little groups sitting 
on the roof or gathered in Father Dietz’s room of an evening, meeting other priests 
— old friends and new. They are simple things. But they are not little. Perhaps 
only Maryknollers know what they mean to chaplains. It may be, only the priests 
in uniform themselves really know. But they do know. They will never forget. 

“Some of those who were able to enjoy the Maryknoll hospitality were on 
their first and only visit to Rome. Some were able to visit frequently. Some had 
only a short and hurried visit. Some were able to stay long enough to make a 
little retreat there. Some visited only in the early days of liberation, when other 
religious houses in Rome (though everyone knew it was in their hearts) were not 
able to extend hospitality to even their own spiritual sons. Some came only 
months later. Some knew Maryknoll well from home, for they were Americans. 
Many were British, than whom none were more appreciative. But every priest 
who found his way to this sanctuary of priestly hospitality will always remember 
Maryknoll and bless the name. 

‘What greater contribution could Father Dietz and Father Collins have 
made to their community, to the Church, and to the priests in uniform visiting 
Rome, than to have earned from so many grateful, priestly hearts a fervent ‘God 
bless Maryknoll’? 

‘May I take this occasion, Most Reverend Archbishop, to say, ‘Thank 
you!’ again for your very gracious, generous, and hospitable ‘welcome home.’ | 
enjoyed it immensely. It is a very proud memory to take away with me. 


“Yours most respectfully,” 


(Signed) Father JOHN L. KENNEY 
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The Smiling Dutchman 


by LEO E. WOODS 


KNEW ‘“‘Dutch.”’ We came to the Semi- 

nary together in 1940. He really wasn’t 
Dutch. He was American with an inherited 
temperament from Ireland. Gavaghan was 
his name, Robert Gavaghan. His nick- 
name was a joke at first, but it stuck like 
flypaper, and Gavaghan didn’t bother to 
get rid of it. 

He was both the ideal and the typical 
seminarian. His piety was simple and 
inward. There was nothing exceptional in 
the way he prayed, worked, or played. 
One thing in Dutch’s personality was ex- 
ceptional: his ever-present smile. It was 


there as he clutched the baseball bat; it 
was there when he entered chapel. I heard 
Dutch being ‘‘kidded’’ once about wearing 
his Irish smile in chapel. 

And I heard him answer ~ 
twinkle in his eye, ““You sm 
happy, don’t you?” 

Dutch had a lot to smile z out. He had 
a wonderful family, all o:1 ‘whom were 
behind him with their prayers. His voca- 
tion was definite, and he was happy in the 
Seminary — looking to each year as an- 
other step up the purple. stairway to. the 
priesthood. 


‘+h an added 
hen you’re 
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_ Dutch was on only the third step when 
Death tapped him on the shoulder and 
told him that God wished to see the 


“Smiling Dutchman.’”’ He answered that 


God’s will must be done. 

Dutch had leukemia, an imcurable dis- 
ease. He soon knew that it was incurable. 
He knew that he would never be a priest — 
that he would die shortly. Even that 
knowledge could not take the smile from 
his face. He smiled through all his illness, 
and admitted, toward the end, that he was 
a little afraid to die because he thought he 
hadn’t suffered enough! 

Dutch always wore a créw haircut, and 
as soon as there were fifteen minutes of 
free time he’d be in his sweat shirt, doing 
something. Not even the disease stopped 
Dutch; he died in action. On Good Friday 
afternoon, he asked to be left alone in his 
room. He didn’t explain why, but everyone 
knew. Dutch wished to have a little tatk — 
with God. 

He died. Well, when I heard about his 
death, I couldn’t even force a tear. If “the 
Dutchman” could take death with a smile, 
why should I cry over it? 

True, he will probably never be beatified; 
but it is not to beatify him that I have 
written this sketch of his simple but 
inspiring personality. My purpose is to 
stimulate more examples like this “Smiling 
Dutchman.” He could: well be the model 
of seminarians, for he was a good one. 

And his smile in death could mean but 
one thing: that Dutch was happy to the 
end. So, when the going is tough, and even 
death stares you in the face — think of 
Dutch, and he’ll give you that smile in 
life and death which earned for him the 
title of the “Smiling Dutchman.” 

For information about becoming a Mary- 
knoll missioner, write to: 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


Three -Minute 


Meditation 





“Bat as many as received him, he gave them 
power to become the sons of God, to them.-that 
believe in his name.’”’ — JOHN I: 12 

In his last, never-delivered address, 
President Roosevelt wrote these words: 

“Today _we are faced with the pre- 

eminent fact that, if civilization is 

to survive, we must cultivate the 

science of human relationships—the 

ability of people of all kinds to live 
together and work together in the 
same world, at peace.” 

But it is important to remember 
that it is impossible to get far in 
establishing throughout the world “‘the 
science of human relationships”’ with- 
out Christ. He was the divine expert 
in all of that. And He left a divine 
plan by which “people of all kinds” 
could “‘live together in the same 
world, at peace.” 

In putting this plan into effect 
among all nations, the missioner has 
the singular privilege of being in the 
forefront. Of himself, as the missioner 
is keenly conscious, he is nothing. But 
as an ambassador of Christ — with 
Christ Himself operating through him 
— he has an influence for good that 
can be tremendously effective in pro- 
-moting “the science of human rela- - 
tionships.” 

The missioner hasa boundless oppor- 
tunity to transmit to the sons of men 
that divine power that can make them 
“become the sons of God.” His in- 
fluence can be as strong as light in 
darkness, as sound in silence. 

e 
Threé-Minute Meditation: read a minute, re- 


Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. lect another minute, and pray the third minute, 
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World Christianity 


by JOSEPH P. GRACE 





ICTORY has been won over the theory 
that might makes right. 

Our country has fought the greatest 
crusade known in history. Though we were. 
ultimately defending ourselves, our prime 
object was to defend and help other people 
to put down the forces of destruction. The 
battle has now been won. We can see vic- 
tory in sight. Now come the arrangements 
for peace. This is where uprightness, ideal- 
ism, and justice must be sustained with 
great patience and firmness. 

There are already many signs that, now 
the struggle is over, greed, selfishness, and 
injustice are asserting themselves against 
the righteous ideals promised the world 
during the struggle. We who have almost 
no selfish demands inthe settlement must 
see to it that we ourselves have the under- 
lying nobility to make us strong enough to 
stand up against the power politics and 
selfishness which have so long troubled the 
world. 

Trust in God 
Tere is no doubt that our idealism is a 
manifestation of a religious sense in the 
hearts of our people. This trust in God 
should develop throughout our country in 
peace time, so that, as the years go on, we 
shall be the greatest bulwark in the world 
for the maintenance of peace and good will. 

Soldiers, sailors, and airmen in deadly 

peril and privation, are not broken by fear; 


they are filled with energy and power and 
hope. When they look to God to sustain 
and help them, He is there. Also, our peo- 
ple at home who are giving their boys in 
response to an ideal, losing them in many 
cases, long for an assurance of a future life. 
They are taking time to think thoughts of 
the spirit, of the purpose and end of man’s 
life; to wish for faith and the peace it brings. 


Foundations of Peace 


Goon is creative as opposed to evil, which 
is destructive. God’s will is revealed to 
those persons and nations who seek it. We 
are a nation of idealists, high-principled, 
well-intentioned, but vague about spirityal 
things. Many in each walk of life, all over 
the world, are eager to do right and to 
carry on from highest motives. They are 
the hope of the future. 

Ideals in human hearts are the founda- 
tion of peace. The men who have lived 
through the war, and the men who have 
laid down their lives — these have seen 
and known suffering, hunger, and death. 
And the young men who will return with 
faith and good will as well as the self- 
reliance their experience and training have 
given them — these will voice the idealism 
and peace for which they fought. 

Here in this country, we had the great 
good fortune to be guided by Divine Provi- 
dence in basing our Government on the 
rights which each citizen has received as 
an endowment from God. This idealism has 
carried us forward through many past dif- 
ficulties, and still manifests itself in the 
spirit in which we entered upon this great 
world war to save human rights. 
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The false theories of those we are com- 
bating are as old as the world. They teach 
that might makes right; that the strong 
have a right to destroy and pillage the 
weak; also, that it is man’s destiny to im- 
prove the world in his own way, without 
regard to God or to Christian standards. 
For a long time, pessimistic philosophies 
have laid the foundation 
for what is happening 
today: they deny the 
Fatherhood of God; they 
deliberately break down 
the sacredness of the 
family and any respon- 
sibility of man to his 
Maker. Dictators have 
been the unholy em- 
blems of these ideas. They have put them 
to the practical test in unwarranted at- 
tacks on their neighbors. 

They have been stopped, and the futility 
of this philosophy is apparent. In this coun- 
try, however, a low moral tone has in cer- 
tain instances found its way into our think- 
ing, our literature, our theaters, and our 
moving pictures. It has not yet overcome 
our noble heritage. We must now strength- 
en ourselves against such influences. 


Must Be Spiritual 


THe Sermon on the Mount, which we all 
know and respect, can help us. It is the 
simplest all-embracing and generally ac- 


cepted pronouncement that has come to, 


us. From the words, “‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,”” has come the inspiration” pro- 
ducing our philanthropic foundations, 
charities, community of interests, dimin- 
ished distinction between classes, social 
laws, decrease in asperities of life, and the 
control of famine and plague. 

In our enthusiasm for the condition of 
our neighbor, many of us have forgotten the 
message beginning the sermon, “‘Love the 





Lord thy God with thy whole heart... ” 

The material world, so familiar, presses 
on us from every side; the spirjtual is 
hidden and must be sought out. If we 
recognize the paternity of God, it will help 
us to see that each of us has an immortal 
soul, which looks to God to help it and to 
guide it to eternal salvation; it will help us 
to see our duty to wor- 
ship Him with all our 
faculties. Christ, the 
Messiah promised by the 
prophets, will become a 
reality to us. 


Our Medel 


By His life, teachings, 
miracles, death, .and 
resurrection, He established His Divinity 
and bade us look to Him for all that is 
beautiful and noble in life. He commanded 
His apostles to preach the Gospel to all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. ° 
Christ’s mission on earth is plain. He left 
us an example of perfect holiness. He 
founded a religion to establish a means 
for uniting each individual soul with Him, 
and He exhorted and still exhorts us to 
practice mercy, charity, justice, toleration, 
and love. 

Let us keep this thought uppermost in 
our minds. This country has been so 
favored by God that it seems it will be 
our manifest destiny to lead in the up- 
building of character. Character building 
in the spirit of Christ will lead our people 
to the fullness of Christ as revealed in His 


religion. . 
The world is looking for leadership, not 
to fight battles, but to provide the spiritual 


vision to put into practice the answer to 
the question, ‘What does it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 
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**Come ye after me, and I will make you to be fishers of men. 


And _ immediately leaving their nets, followed him.’ 
— Matt. IV: 19-20 








Land of the Dove 


by GEORGE F. HOGAN 


N May 3, 1518, Juan de Grijalva, ad- 

venturer and explorer, was pacing the 
deck of his galleon, on the waters near 
Yucatan, when the lookout cried from the 
crow’s-nest, ‘‘Tierra a la vista!’”’ (‘Land in 
sight!’’) 

The leader looked where the pointing 
hand indicated. A dim spot marred the 
horizon, and he put his glass upon it. 
There were no charts of the Caribbean Sea, 
then, and oral reports had failed to men- 
tion land in that area. He altered his 
ship’s course and steered for the spot. 

Within a few hours, the explorer knew 
it to be a small island. It would have fresh 
water, and perhaps fruit and vegetables — 
and his men had been long at sea. So the 
galleon nosed in and dropped anchor, and 
boats were put ashore. Presently all the 
crew but the watch were on land, stared 
at by shy and curious natives. 

The brown-skinned men and women — 
and children, too, no doubt — must have 
been sadly puzzled. For almost as soon as 
they went ashore, the strange white men 
in the gaily colored garments drew to- 
gether into a group. 


’ Stone Serves as Altar 


One, in white and black, spread cloths 
upon a large, flat stone, and spoke and 
chanted strange words, to which the group 
made occasional reply. They knelt and 
rose, and once they sang. For they were 
celebrating, on tiny Cozumel Island, the 
first Mass ever said in this part of the 
world. 

The “altar stone’ existed, carved with 
its record of the event and the date, up 
to a few years ago. During this war, a 


great airfield was built on Cozumel, as a 
part of the hemisphere-defense program, 
and some natives say the stone is buried 
in its foundations. Others claim that it 
was taken away and hidden in the woods 
which cover much of the island. 

I have made trips to spots supposed to 
shelter the stone, but have not been able to 
find it. It would be treasure-trove, indeed; 
for that “altar stone” is, in a sense, the 
Rock of Christianity, the sill over which 
our Faith entered this part of the world. 


All-time ‘‘Depression’’ 


Cozumet, lying about thirteen miles off 
the eastern shore of the Yucatan peninsula, 
is one of the islands of the Antilles. It is 
about twenty miles long by four wide, and 
is covered in most parts with a scrub 
forest, fringed with a sandy beach. 

There are about two thousand inhabit- 
ants; they are mainly mestizos, with a few 
hundred Mayas and two happy, busy, 
healthy Maryknollers — to wit, Senor Juan 
Francisco Lenahan and Senor Jorge Fran- 
cisco Hogan, respectively curate and pas- 
tor of the Parish of Saint Michael the 
Archangel. 

We live in the village of Cozumel —a 
center having about thirteen unpaved 
streets that run east-west, and eight streets 
that run north-south. It isa poor place; eco- 
nomically, Cozumel is at an all-time low. 
. In the past, the islanders raised food 
and caught fish, When work began on 
the airport, the farmers deserted their 
crops, and the fishermen their boats, to 
earn more as laborers. The fields dried and 
grew barren; and now, although the air- 
port work has ended, the island produces 
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little. The soil is rocky, and it can never 
be very productive. Fishing is not profit- 
able, for no exporting can be done in the. 
absence of suitable vessels. Only slowly are 
the old habits of life being resumed. 

The word “Cozumel” is derived from 
two Mayan words, meaning ‘‘dove” and 
“land.”” The Indians of the mysterious. 
past may have had a reason for giving the 
island such an attractive name, but that 
reason has vanished with the doves. 

Captain Grijalva renamed the place 
Santa Cruz, in honor of the Feast of the 
True Cross, the day on which he sighted it. 
A pueblo established here was called Santa 
Miguel, and for a time the island bore that 










































Baby is seldom parted from mother 





name. But history has asserted itself, and 
the old Indian name is again in use today 
— Cozumel, the Land of the Dove. 

Cozumel has not retained the head start 
it had in the Faith. There is no church 
here now. The records and ruins of four 
Catholic churches lie scattered about. 
Thirty years ago, a huge parish church 
rose above the plaza. 


Responsibility Awakened 


THEN came the revolution — and away 
went the church! For two decades, the 
island was without benefit of clergy. The 
older generation of Cozumelenos soon for- 
got much of what they had known of 
Catholic teachings. The younger people 
learned to look upon religion and God as 
things needed only twice ina lifetime - —at 
baptism and at death. 

Now the presence of two priests in town 
has awakened in some breasts the parental 
responsibility which .is theirs. Warned, 
threatened, cajoled, and won over by the 
Padres, both parents and children are 
responding. It is an uphill fight, but we 
are gaining. 

In addition to the natives’ neglectful 
habits, there is the handicap of adverse 
propaganda. That was started during the 
years when there was no resident priest 
here. At present, its influence is small. 

One of our major needs is a suitable 
church building. The wooden house we are 
using at present is a faded and worn 
affair, which cyclones, perhaps out of 
deference for old age, have as yet left 
standing. It can be recognized as a church 
because a twenty-pound bell hangs from 
the slanted tin roof, just above where a 
sidewalk should be. 

The barefooted children of Cozumel 
used to stand in the streets and throw 
stones or marbles at this bell, to hear it 
clang. But they don’t, any more: the 

















Padres have proved their ability to outrun ' 


any child in town. 

The interior of our “basilica’’ — as 
Father Lenahan and I fondly dub our 
shack — is presentable. It is not comfort- 
able, nor is it capable of accommodating 
the many people who are now beginning to 
attend Mass. But it will have to do until 
we find means to build a church. Our in- 
fluence will be limited until then. 

It takes faith greater than that which 
our poor Cozumelenos have, to realize that 
our bare boards, because of the Divine 
Presence, are essentially as beautiful as 
St. Peter’s of Rome. These natives are as 
simple and impressionable as children; 
and, like children, they are impressed and 
influenced by outward and visible things. 


Our methods? One is to encourage the 


family spirit. Everyone wishes to make 
sure little Juanito gets baptized. When a 
father comes to ask the Padres to pour the 
“help waters,” the Padres are only too 
glad to do so. Then the family and friends 
soon fill the sacristy, bringing all their 
household pets — for a christening is a 
teal family affair. 
Juanito is awakened from a long nap by 
the waters of Baptism, after the Padre has 
_ been told the most minute details about 
the whole family — and after he has 
secured promises from all that they will 
come to church for Mass. 
‘ Another method is to make friends with 




















Water-carrying is a feat of balance 


the children. Give the youngsters reason 
to like you — a piece of candy is a great 
builder of friendship — interest them in 
sports, and you can eventually suggest 
something as dull-sounding as a doctrine 
class. Not many months ago, we had at 
doctrine classes only two boys; now we 
have almost a hundred young people. 

Our adult congregations, which averaged 
seventy-five, now exceed three hundred 
individuals. We need only about seventeen 
hundred more. ; 

And, with the help of God, we hope to 
get them! 


OYALTY to Christ should not stand on hatred for Christ’s enemies — 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do, He prayed on 

the Cross. Hence, in telling the hero tales of Catholic martyrs, an un- 
healthy state of mind is inculcated in children if the followers of Islam, 
the Chinese, Indians, and others are represented as malicious and deserv- 
ing of no consideration because some among them played the devil’s 


part toward Christians. 


The child must look beyond the Christian sufferers to the pagan per- 
secutors and pray for them. It must never be permitted to forget that, 
wicked as have been some unbelievers; they have souls as precious as 


those of the men they pérsecuted. 
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— Bishop James A. Walsh 











WORLD CHRISTIANITY 


oo CONSIDINE of Maryknoll presents in attractive form the funda- 

mental Catholic doctrine on the universality of the Church: the essential 
unity of the human race, the brotherhood of man. The preface is by Arch- 
bishop Cushing. Bruce. } $1.00 


THE RELIGION TEACHER AND THE WORLD 


ow to teach Catholic doctrine from a world viewpoint, to children in 
Grades I-III. The author of the lessons and method guides, Sister 

M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H., is a noted authority on doctrinal instruction. The 
Pontifical Institute of which she is a member — the Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart — was founded to provide Christian Doctrine instruction for 
Catholic children attending public schools. The catechetical method 
developed by this community — The Adaptive Way — is used successfully 
in many parts of this country and also in the foreign-mission field by numer- 
ous communities. The sixty mission stories included in The Religion Teacher 
and the World were written by Sister M. Juliana of Maryknoll; the supple- 
ment on World Christianity (published also as a separate volume), by Rev. 
John J. Consjdine, M.M., provides valuable background material for the 
teacher. Parents and teachers will appreciate this book. Bruce. (_] $1.00 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS, 1945 


ETTERS giving an intimate glimpse of the lives of Maryknoll missioners in 
the Orient and ‘‘south of the border.” Two volumes are published each 
year. | 2 vols., 1945. $1.00 


Check your order above and mail to: 


MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 

















For Christmas in the Philippines, bamboo is used in place of holly and pine 


Christmas Contrasts 


by HELEN HAIG 


N A makeshift convent in the crowded 

city of Kunming, the Sisters’ Yuletide 
was, for the most part, an “alarming”’ one. 
They wrote of the feast: 

“Christmas was upon us before we had 
time to make the simplest preparations. 
Even if we had had time, I fear we should 
have been too tired to make good use of it, 
after months of running around China from 
one shelter to another. However, Sister 
Rose Victor did hang up a stocking for 
the catechist. And we did have a brown- 
paper Crib and a pasteboard Infant. The 
Red Cross gave us paper bells and wreaths 
— more, in fact, than our two little rooms 
could accommodate. 

“‘We were to go to the convent of the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, just 
around the corner, for Midnight Mass, 
but an air alarm upset all plans and kept 
our gate locked. Bombs were dropped on 


the airfield. Finally we managed to get 
to the street — and in the brilliant moon- 
light, we found it bright as day. 

“The three Masses in chapel were well 
attended, but everyone seemed to be dis- 
tracted by the noisy plane maneuvers 
overhead. At dawn, Father General offered 
the Holy Sacrifice in the Cathedral — a 
Maryknoll touch which we deeply appre- 
ciated. Later we were present at Carmel 
when the Bishop offered his two other , 
Masses. It was said that the air alarm kept 
most of the people in the trenches, from ten 
on Christmas Eve till two in the morning.” 


In Manila 
Writinc anent our Sister Mary Trinita, 
who had been imprisoned in Fort Santiago, 
Father J. Russell Hughes, M.M.,described 


her Christmas in these startling words: 
‘It was towards the end of her ninth 








month in this infamous prison that the 
Japanese jailers made one final attempt 
to ‘break’ Sister. They failed, and left her 
to starve in the cell. She had only to 
‘confess’ the accusations, to secure some 
kind of relief. But she could not corifess 
a lie. 

“Sometime on December 22, the guards 
called for Sister Trinita; the last and only 
American left in the jail. To her great 
surprise, she was taken to an automobile 
and driven through Manila. There was no 
explanation given to her. 

“Though they drove through the Walled 
City, she could not see very much of the 
damage the American planes had wrought 
in the port area and the Japanese installa- 
tions, because the: bright sun after so 
long a period of darkness blinded her 
temporarily. : 

Meeting Friends 

“Tue trip ended in a garage attached to 
a private house in the Malate district. 
There were more air and light in the garage 
than in the Fort, but the confinement. was 
the same. Sister sat there on Christmas 
Eve, thinking of how close was Malate 
Church, and wishing she could see one of 
the Fathers of the church. She wondered 
if they would find out somehow, that she 
was near, and help-her in some way to 
observe the great holyday. 

“Then the door of the garage opened, 
and three men were thrown in. As her 
eyes, blinded by the glare, regained their 
sight, Sister beheld Father Kelly, the 
pastor of Malate! The temptation to cry 
out was great — but she checked it, 

“Using the excuse of getting a drink of 
water, Sister went to a pail near where 
Father Kelly lay. She whispered a warn- 
ing to him, and asked for absolution and 
a blessing. Father Kelly, dumbfounded by 
the revelation, hesitated for a minute. But 





Sister told him all other matters could wait 
till later: then she wished only ‘to be 
strengthened for any new ordeal which 
might await her. Secretly, the priest pro- 
nounced the words, and made the Sign of 
the Cross. So the day was, in its way, a 
joyful Christmas for Sister Trinita.”’ 


In Nicaragua 


On tue other side of the world, in the 
primitive Bluefields area of Nicaragua, 
six pioneer Maryknoll Sisters flew into 
their new mission on Christmas Eve. They 
wrote: 

“The whole town turned out to welcome 
us. By the time the celebration subsided, 
there remained only a few hours to prepare 
for the great holyday. 

“For a half hour before Midnight Mass, 
the children sang Christmas carols, ac- 
companied by Sister Kathleen on her 
violin.. The church was crowded. The 
youngsters, wearing the costumes of shep- 
herds and kings and country people, sat 
in the sanctuary and on the altar steps. 
They were beautifully unconscious of the 
lovely picture they made. 

“After Midnight Mass, we came over to 
our own chapel, where the Holy Sacrifice 
was offered for the first time. United with 
Maryknollers everywhere, we felt an inex- 


Sister Paula, R.N., in Bolivian jungle 
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pressible joy. We were up again at six for 
the two Masses in church. 

“About nine in the morning, a dele- 
gation of women arrived. While wishing 
us a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year, each lady presented us with an enve- 
lope containing a little contribution. Later 
the neighbors sent our dinner in to us. 

“Scarcely had we finished the dishes 
when the men delegates arrived. They 
also extended good wishes and presented 
envelopes. Some of the poor men just 
leaned up against the wall and said little, 
for they were quite worn out with the 
heavy manual labor that had been re- 
quired to build the convent. 

“In the evening, between Christmas 
carols, we reveled in the ‘dream’ come true 
— the birth of our mission among some of 
God’s neediest creatures.” 

In Bolivia 
F’artHER south, in Bolivia, the weather 
and the spirit vied in warmth: 

“On Sunday morning, Christmas Eve, 
seventeen of Sister Kateri’s pupils received 
their First Communion, and we served 
them breaklast on the dispensary porch. 

“During the day, we wrapped and dis- 
tributed presents for some of the sick and 
-the poor. Sister Jeremie and Sister Ann 
Marion manufactured Christmas trees 
from branches, and we hung them with 
ornaments made of tinfoil. Last-minute 





decorations and choir practice kept us 
busy until eight o’clock. At eleven, we 
recited Matins and Lauds. 

“What a joy it was to see the church 
crowded to the doors shortly before twelve 
o'clock! There were many Communions, 
and we know the Christ Child was pleased 
to enter so many hearts. We had _ been 
urging and pleading with all who were 
eligible to receive the sacraments, and to 
our joy, many responded. 

“‘We came over to our convent for the 
other two Masses. For our traditional 
procession to the three Cribs, our lanterns 
were small kerosene lamps, with candles 
in place of oil. If the perspiration had 
not been dripping from my face and hands, 
I could have closed my eyes and felt that 
I was back at the Motherhouse. 

“This year we had mail and gifts. Our 
Superior had given each Sister fifty boli- 
vianos to buy a present for the one whose 
name she drew, and no one who has not 
seen the shops of Riberalta can realize 
what fun we had shopping. One gift was a 
nice crucifix; another, three bars of soap; 
and others were Spanish books. 

‘‘Later-in the day, when the Sisters went 
to church for a visit, they found a hungry 
cow, big as life and alive, munching the 
straw at his Maker’s Crib. 

“Happy, holy hours continued until the 
evening. We all agreed that it was a 
perfect Christmas.” 





MARYKNOLL SISTERS, 
MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 


I will send you, as soon as possible, a U.S. War Bond* or Stamps, to be used for 


the direct work of saving souls. 
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*Bonds for the Maryknoll Sisters should be regigtered under their legal title: Foreign 
Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Inc. 
in the name of such a corporation. 


Only Bonds in Series F and G may be registered 

















A Stubborn Mule: — A pleasant little 
man accompanied me on the road, al- 
though I was riding and he was on foot. 
When we were crossing the river, the mule 
decided to sit down right in the middle of 
the stream. Such a stubborn animal! Even 
a shot from the revolver didn’t scare him 
out. There was nothing for us to do but 
sit on the opposite bank and wait until the 
mule should decide to come out of the 
water. He yielded in a half-hour. We con- 
tinued our journey for a few hours, and 
then reached a jungle clearing, where I had 
my first meal of wild pig. 
— Father John J. McCabe, 
of Everett, Massachusetts, 
now in Riberalta, Bolivia 


Sidelight on Invasion: — When the 
Japanese invaded our leper colony, they 
caught my cook and forced him to work for 
them. However, he soon escaped and 
joined me in the hills, where we are carry- 
ing on with the surviving lepers. The cook 
tells me that the Japanese are very dis- 
couraged by the turn of events. So great 
is their despair that they are living in the 
leper houses. This is an extraordinary situa- 
tion, in view of the fact that the Japanese 
are the most germ-fearing and leper- 
avoiding people of any in the Orient. War 
makes strange bedfellows. , 
— Father John T. Joyce, 
of Scarsdale, New York, 
now in South China 
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Identity Unknown: — The other day a 
gentleman called and presented his name 
card. I put the card aside for later study. 
In the course of our conversation, the 
weather came in for its share of criticism 
— favorable and otherwise. My visitor 
chuckled when I remarked that at least 
the weather is one thing we can’t interfere 
with — God has the management of that 
all to Himself. 

When the gentleman left, my house boy 
read the name card to me. Its translation 
was: “Howard S.-Chan — In charge of the 
weather in the Kweiyang area.” 

— Father Edwin J. McCabe, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, 
now in South China- 


The Blarney Stone: — I believe that 
some of these Indians have some Irish 
blood in their veins. At least, they can 
exaggerate better than most of my ances- 
tors when it comes to giving directions or 
judging distance. For instance, my grand- 
dad wouldn’t flinch when he said that his 
house was “just a stone’s throw” from 
Limerick City — actually a half day’s walk. 
Teodocio Huanuista, our Man Friday, 
must have kissed the Blarney stone, too. 
When I left on a sick call the other day, 
he drawled that a seven-hour walk was just 
“a drop of the sun.” 
— Father Stephen P. Foody, 
of New York City, 
now in Puno, Peru 

















Angelito 
by JOHN M. MARTIN 


T 1S Sunday morning, and the warm sun- 

shine and iron bars of a Spanish window: 
in Central America cast long black shadows 
on my desk — which is only the width of 
a windowsill from the sidewalk. Across the 
muddy street, through an open door, I can 
see a settee that has been covered with a_ 

, white cloth. On it is what appears to be 
a doll in a dainty white dress: But I 
know it is not a doll; it is a month-old 
baby who died last night. 

Inside the door, little Lorenzo, who is 
three years old, is showing his baby 
sister to his young friends. They, in turn, 
are deeply serious as they lay bunches of 
just-cut garden flowers around the tiny 
form. Oldsters on their way to Mass pause 
to smile at the pageant of innocence. 
There is no morbidity here; there are no 
false values. The children understand 
death as the Catholic Church teaches it. 
They are not afraid to speak about death, 
and they can even be familiar with it. 

The mother, seated in a corner, looks 
at the scene with tear-filled eyes, but she 
says, “There is another angeltto in heaven, 
to pray for us.” 

Last night, during a terrific cloudburst, 
Father Craig was summoned to baptize 
the recently born infant. The doctor was 
called, too, and every effort was made to 
save the little one. But as. the thunder 
roared down from the near-by mountains, 
the homesick soul returned to its Father’s 
house. Today there is no wailing or weep- 
ing inside the wide-open door, for natural 
instincts are controlled by the under- 
standing of God’s teachings. The mother’s 
heart has been wrenched; but her will is 
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At three, he knows life and death 


in conformity with God’s, and knowl- 
edge of truth assuages the inner pain. 

The father is in a rear room,-making a 
tiny casket. This afternoon he will lay 
it away, with the child in it. outside of 
town, in a green field where fragrant 
flowers grow. He remembers that the fury 
of last night’s storm has abated; he knows 
that today is clear and bright, and that 
in a few hours every mark of the tempest 
will have’ vanished in the sun’s warmth. 
He rejoices that his angelito in heaven 
will be praying for little Lorenzo and for 
all the others who come and go through 
the open door. 

As I turn back to my desk, I realize 
how goad it is to live in a Catholic coun- 
try where God’s love and consolation are 
so evident. Here the only great need is 
for priests and more priests to keep alive 
the knowledge of that love, and to give the 
opportunity to all to practice the faith. 





“a w,’’ we said to the artist, “‘can we 

show people the way the Mary- 
knoll chapel is to look, and where it 
will be,. when built?” 

“That’s easy,” he replied. “I’ll just 
ghost it in.”” We looked puzzled. 

“I'll draw it in with white lines, against 
the present building. People will be able 
to see through it; they'll know it. isn’t 
actually there now; yet its size and posi- 
tion and style will all be indicated. This 
way!” 

And with a few strokes, our artist pro- 
duced what you see above. 

This ‘‘dream”’ is for the time when men 
and building materials will not be scarce, 
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and jobs will be needed in many trades — 
the time when such projects will be 
practicable. 

For over a quarter century, Maryknoll 
has been sending priests out to the cor- 
ners of the world to start churches — 
from a Seminary which has no church of 
its own! Our present chapel is a room 
which was planned to be a lecture hall. 

Will you help us remedy this situation? 
You can do so by telling your friends 
about our chapel plans. Any contribution 
will be gratefully received — $1 — $10 — 
$100 — $1,000. Write to: 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P. O., N. Y. 

















by LAWRENCE A. CONLEY 


S THE handful of Christians wound 
their way through the narrow alleys, 
they were followed by four coolies carrying 
a plain wooden coffin which contained the 
remains of old Ah Saam. There were no 
relatives to mourn him, for 
he had been a bachelor all 
his life. 

But a few sincere friends 
accompanied him on the last 
journey, and they paid their 
old comrade a compliment 
that is very rare in China: 
“‘He was an honest man!’’ 

AhSaam had not belonged 
to any religious order, but 
his abstemious life, and ut- 
ter disregard for the worldly 
treasures which most people, 
covet, set him apart as one who was in the 
world but not of it. He was evidently a 
man whose heart was centered on those 
eternal treasures which are stored where 
neither rust can consume nor thief steal. 

Today, when greed for power or wealth 

. or reputation has taken God’s place in the 
heart of man; when man has forgotten 
why God put him into the world; when 
power and- wealth have become deified, 
and sought as ends and not as means — 
one cannot but think of poor old Ah Saam. 

Though he never said it in words, he 
was evidently ruled by the maxim of many 
saints: “‘It is not in wanting much, but 
in being satisfied with little, that one finds 
perfect peace and joy.” 

Ah Saam was not wise in the ways of the 
world. In all his sixty-odd years, he had 
never been more than thirty miles away 
from the mission — and that only once, 
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many years ago. But he was more! than 
worldly wise; he was wise enough to know 
that there-is another world, which is well 
worth knowing about and preparing for. 
And for that world, Ah Saam worked 
to store up treasure. 

This humble servant, who 
never had a day’s school- 
ing, went unnoticed as he 
walked the streets, rubbing 
elbows, as it were, with the 
“wise and known.” But 
looking down from above, 
was One who saw him, who 
knew him,-who loved him. 

Such ha¥been the history 
of the saints of the Church, 
the known and the un- 
known. -They sought first 
the kingdom of God; they relinquished 
wealth, position, human happiness, to 
walk in the humble footsteps of the Car- 
penter of Nazareth. 

Yes, they were looking for happiness, 
but theirs was to be the eternal happiness 
of heaven. The rich and poor, the educated 
and unlettered, men and women of every 
class and condition, throughout all the 
ages, have formed an unending line fol- 
lowing faithfully “the ,.Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.”’ It was in that line that old 
Ah Saam chose to walk. 

The total number of those humble 
followers has been comparatively small. 
We missioners know, without a doubt, that 
your prayers and sacrifices can, and do, 
break into the lines of the worldly and 
force them to do a right-about-face to join 
the ranks of old Ah Saam — the ranks of 
the lovers of God. 


Maryknoll Want Ads. 


Bargain — The church at Temuco, Chile 
—a $4,000 building — will be as good as 
new if $300 can be spent on repairs. 
Neglected, the church will soon become a 
ruin. Help us save it! 


Father Bonner, of Riberalta, Bolivia, 
writes that an altar is needed for his 


mission church. It would cost $200, and « 


would be a splendid memorial. 


Paul Revere’s Horse got little glory, but 
our lives would be different today if he 
had not worked for us. A horse for Father 
Schulz, in Chile, will enable him to reach 
outlying villages, and change the lives of 
many of his people. Horse, $100; sad- 
dle, $20. 


An Unfurnished Charel is better than. 


none — but for full use, furnishings are 
important. Father Flaherty, at La Paz, 
Bolivia, needs pews, altar rail, baptismal 
font, and other items. Estimates put the 
total cost at $575. We ask you to give any 
part of this sum. 


“This Is Our Summer,”’ writes Father 
Kircher, from South America. ‘“‘We hope 
very much that, before the severe winter 
comes, repairs can be completed on the 
rectory. We shall be pretty cold if they are 
not!” The repairs will cost $350. 


Altar Cards, at $15 a set, and altar Mis- 
sals, at $35 each, are requested for Father 
Murphy’s church in Bolivia. He will be 
grateful to anyone who will help him get 
them. 


Quick as Thought. When thought, writ- 
ten on paper and mailed from a South 
American Maryknoll mission, comes to us 
by ship, it takes three to eight months. By 
air, it takes ten or twelve days. Naturally 
we use air mail both ways. We save time 
and gain vastly in effectiveness by this, 
but the annual cost is $2,000 a year. Con- 
tributiéns to this postage expense actually 


_ do help the mission cause. 


Lieutenant — means one trained to take 
a leader’s place. Father Kiernan is training 
native priests in Peru. His little seminary, 
enlarged at a cost of $2,000, would accom- 
modate twenty more students a year. 
Think what this increase would mean to 
the Peruvians! 

An Ounce of Prevention — a mosquito 
net — is worth a pound of quinine to cure 
malaria. And just now quinine is about 
impossible to get, while a jungle head- 
net costs $6.50. Save the life of a Mary- 
knoll missioner by sparing that much for 
jungle equipment! 


Housing Crisis — another way of saying 
that the roof leaks and lets rain into the 


‘rectory of Calacala, Bolivia. Repairs cost- 


ing $200 will solve the_problem. Who can 
spare money for this need? 


A Baptismal Font, which will serve in a 

South American church for generations, 

can be purchased for only $20. A memorial 
anyone can afford! J 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 

MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y. 








Your birthday gift to the Christ Child this year could be an offering 


for His poor in China. What you give to them, you give to Him. 


MARYHRKNOLL MISSI 


ONS IN CHINA NEED 
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$5 for support of a leper 

$5 for support of a blind child 
39 for support of an orphan 

$5 for support of a refugee 

$5 for support of an old person 


$15 for support of a native seminarian 


$15 for support of a catechist 

$15 for support of a native Sister 
$15 for support of a native priest 
$30 for support of a missioner 
$50 for medicine for a dispensary 


$50 for the mission rice lines 


Buy Victory War Bonds, Series F or G, in the name of the Maryknoll Fathers’ 


Mission Society, Inc., and send them to Maryknoll as stringless gifts. 





This little American miss has been singularly blessed by God. 
A good home, an abundance of food, and the loving attention of 
parents are all hers. But over the world, other children are not 
so fortunate. The missioner is trying to accomplish an enormous 
task, but many more helpers must be found if he is to succeed. 
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